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COMPARISON BETWEEN EASTERN AND 
WESTERN BASKETBALL 


F. W. LUEHRING 
Director of Athletics, University of Minnesota 


Mr. Luehring is a graduate of the University of Chicago. 


He coached in a small 


western college for a few years and then went to Princeton as Basketball Coach 


and Director of Minor Sports. 


In 1919 he became Director of Athletics at the 


University of Nebraska and has just recently been elected Director of Physical 
Education at the University of Minnesota.—Eprtor’s Norr. 


HE great American indoor 

game of basketball presents in- 
teresting sectional variations. Al- 
though invented in the East, its 
inventor has long since adopted the 
great Middle West as his home and 
his invention has spread to all parts 
of the United States with amazing 
rapidity. As was logical, the East 
first adopted the game as an inter- 
collegiate minor sport and soon 
thereafter appointed a rules com- 
mittee and organized the Intercol- 
legiate Basketball League. The 
great Middle West took up. the 
game shortly following and soon 
surpassed the East by making it 
universally a major college sport. 
Westerners may be surprised to 
know that in most eastern institu- 
tions this great fighting type of 
game still ranks as a minor sport, 
only championship teams receiving 
the major sport letter awards. 

The standardization of basketball 
is rapidly wiping out inter-sectional 
differences. Less than ten years 
ago there were at least four differ- 
ent sets of rules. Today all colleges 
and practically the whole country, 
play according to the same code. 
The joint basketball rules body, 
representing the International Y. 
M. C. A., the A. A. U., and the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, now administer a single code 
of rules. In a small section of the 
East, namely in parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, and 


Connecticut, professional basketball 
still survives under a separate set 
of rules. 

The average eastern baskethall 
player and rooter rates baskethall 
west of the Alleghanies very light- 
ly. This feeling of superiority and 
sectional differences in the style of 
play predisposes eastern teams to 
defeat. For the same reason, with 
the possible exception of a cham- 
pionship team, a western team will - 
not draw well in the East. As a re- 
sult, but few western teams can af- 
ford to travel in the East where the 
crowds and gate receipts are dis- 
tinctly smaller. 

Intersectional games in _ basket- 
ball are as yet quite unsatisfactory. 
In spite of great unifying influ- 
ences, there are still wide differ- 
ences in interpretation, style of 
play, and officiating. The play in 
both the Missouri Valley and the 
Western Conference is rougher 
than in the East. The West allows 
more personal contact, especially 
during and following the pivot on 
the offense and in all guarding on 
the defense. As a result, an eastern 
team coming west has its teamwork 
largely ruined by the rougher de- 
fensive tactics of western players, 
and western players, on the other 
hand, are convinced that eastern 
officials are pure and unadulterated 
robbers since they call fouls for the 
most minor infraction of rules. The 
natural consequence is that in in- 
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tersectional basketball, the home 
team has even greater advantages 
than usual and almost invariably 
wins the games. A psychological 
result is a deeper rooted conviction 


on the part of each section that the’ 


other plays much inferior basket- 
ball. 

It will require many more inter- 
sectional games with free discussion 
and mutual adaptation on the part 
of players and officials before inter- 
sectional basketball contests will be 
a fair test between teams. The 
eastern teams at present come west, 
not so much because they believe 
they can defeat western teams, but 
because eastern teams draw large 
western crowds, which means large 
gate receipts, which helps finance 
the eastern college season. During 
the recent holiday season Yale, 
Dartmouth, Colgate, and other 
teams travelled through the West 
for training trip purposes. The 
almost invariable result was a long 
line of defeats for the visitors, but 
the seasoning and hardening in- 
fluence of meeting strong oppon- 
ents day after day forms the finest 
preparation for the terrific strain 
of their home schedule and the filled 
financial coffers enable eastern 
managers to provide their teams 
with every advantage in comfort 
and equipment. 

The eastern coaches are not wor- 
ried very much over these pre-sea- 
son defeats, for, although they may 
not protest violently, they know 
they are up against a different style 
of game. This does not mean that 
they do not try to win, for they do; 
but winning is secondary to per- 
fecting their playing combinations, 
and style of offense far from in- 
terested home opponents. 

Although the West has weleomed 
basketball as a major sport, and al- 
though the attendance is greater in 
the West, the East still has the edge 
in the finer points of the game. The 
East seems to devote more time to 
perfecting the great fundamentals 


of shooting, passing, change of 
pace, eluding opponents and guard- 
ing without fouling. Of course, 
there is less difference between the 
best eastern and the best western 
teams. However, there is more 
good basketball played in the East 
than in the West. The best teams 
in the Missouri Valley Conference 
and the Western Intercollegiate 
Conference and the best teams in 
the East are, on the average, very 
nearly equal. The differences be- 
tween these intersectional teams lies 
not so much in the individual abil- 
ity of players or of teams, but is 
rather to be found in sectional dif- 
ferences in style of play and offi- 
ciating. The old fashioned under- 
hand lift shot in free throws and 
field goals is still somewhat com- 
mon in the West. It is now and 
then even used among some of the 
best college players, whereas in the 
East this type of shot is seldom 
seen, and, especially if used for 
field goal tries, is at once taken as 
indicative of the earmarks of a 
novice. In the West single handed 
passing is quite common, whereas 
in the East practically all passing 
is of the two-handed variety, which 
is surer, faster, and more accurate. 
The western style of offense de- 
velops rapidly and moves swifter, 
but freeuently terminates in a 
hasty shot in the general direction 
of the basket, with frequent loss of 
the ball to the opponents. The of- 
fense in the East, on the other 
hand, develops more slowly, is 
marked by more rapid change of 
pace and frequent backward pass- 
ing when players are unable to 
carry the ball successfully through 
the opposing defense. The East 
also places a noticeably stronger 
emphasis on retaining possession of 
the ball. Two-handed passing and 
an offense built upon the general 
fundamental principles of basket 
cutting, change of pace, coming to 
meet your passes, are more univer- 
¢Concluded on Page 29) 











FORMATIONS FOR BASKETBALL PRACTICE 


FRANK G. McCORMICK 
Mr, McCormick is an instructor in football, basketball and daseball in the Univer- 


sity of Illinois. 


He was a three-sport man at the University of South Dakota, 


from which institution he graduated. He distinguished himself as a member of 
the 88th Division football, basketball and baseball teams, both in this country 


and in France. 
Dakota,—EprrTor’s NOTE. 
HE following formations are 
suggested as a few among 
many which may be used by a 
eoach in arranging his men for the 
practice of basketball fundamen- 
tals. In a great many cases not 
enough time is devoted to the rudi- 
ments, consequently the need of or- 
ganizing the men so that there will 
be very little time lost in the prac- 
tice period. 
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Diagram I 
Short Shot from Dribble 


Number 1 receives the pass from 
2; 2 runs out and simulates a charg- 
ing guard; No. 1 reverses to the 
right or left, dribbling in and tak- 
ing a short shot; No. 2 takes the 
position of 1, 3 takes the position 
of 2; 1 goes to the rear of the line, 
and so on. 

This develops accurate passing, 
reverse turning and form in shoot- 
ing baskets from a dribble. 


After leaving the service he coached at the University of South 
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Diagram II 
Short Shot After Pass 


Line A passes and Line B shoots. 
No. 1 passes to 6; 6 shoots at the 
basket while traveling at top speed ; 
No. 2 takes the ball off the back- 
board and passes it to 7; No. 7 
comes in the same as 6; 1 takes his 
place in the rear of line B, and 6 
goes to the rear of line A, and so on. 
The men in line A take the ball off 
the backboard. The men in line B 
take short shots. Practice shooting 
coming in at the right, left and in 
front of the basket. 

This develops taking the ball off 
the backboard, accurate passing, 
timing, and form in shooting bas- 
kets when traveling at top speed. 
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DraGcram III 
Long Shot from Dribble 


Number 1 passes to 2; 2 dribbles 
to the foul circle and takes a long 
shot; Nos. 3, 4, and 5 each receive 
long passes and dribble in the same 
as 2, taking long shots. 

It is well to have 1 pass several 
times and then to change places 
with one of the other men. After 
2 shoots he passes the ball back to 
1 and 2 lines up behind 5. Some- 
times it is a good plan to vary the 
work by having the man who has 
shot for the basket dribble the ball 
down the court and then make a 
short pass to 1 before the dribbler 
takes his place in the line. 

A great deal of practice is re- 
quired before the man passing from 
the back of the court will be able to 
throw the ball so that the man on 
the side of the court will be able to 
get it on the run. The overhand 
pass is best here, and the ball should 


reach the receiver’s hands about 
shouider high. The man receiving 
should start his dribble without de- 
lay and should dribble as fast as 
he can to the edge of the foul cir- 
cle. 

This develops long passing, drib- 
bling, and form in long basket 
shooting. 


Diacram IV 
Shot After Receiving Pass 

Line A dribbles, line B trails. 
No. 1 dribbles to the center of the 
floor, stops, reverses and passes to 
5; 1 goes at top speed down the 
center ; 5 dribbles and times pass to 
1; No. 1 takes short shot. 

This develops dribbling, stops, re- 
verse turning, passing, timing, bas- 
ket shooting, speed, and handling 
the ball. 
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other hand, the men on defense 
should fake to go one way and then 
go the other and thus try to keep 
the man with the ball from com- 
pleting his play. This practice will 
show up the slow thinkers. 


Diagram VI 
Floor Play 

This formation may be used in 
practicing one method of advanc- 
ing the ball down the floor. Num- 
ber 1 cuts to the center of the floor 
to meet the pass from 2; 2 passes to 
1; 2 goes behind 1 and to the side 
line; 3 cuts to the center, meeting 
the pass from 1; No. 1 cuts to the 
side line, going behind 3, and so on 
down the floor. The ball is passed 
straight down the middle of the 
floor. 1, 2 and 3 should cut out to 
the side and back to the center at 
an angle and should not run in cir- 
cles. 

This develops meeting passes, ac- 
curate passing, condition, and a 
system for advancing the ball. 





DIAGRAM V 
Floor Play 


This formation is of value in 
practicing advancing the ball with 
three men against two guards. Nos. 
1, 2, and 3 are offensive men, 7 and 
8 are guards. No. 1 cuts to the cen- 
ter, meeting the pass from 2; 2 goes 
behind 1 and cuts behind 7; 3 meets 
the pass from 1; 1 goes behind 3 to 
the side line, cutting back toward 
the basket ; 3 will pass to 1 or 2 for 
a short shot; No. 3 dribbles in, 
drawing guard 7 or 8, then passes 
to 1 or 2, or dribbles in and shoots. 

This develops accurate passing, 
quick thinking, basket shooting, 
guarding and working the ball in 
for short shots against guards. 

The advantage of this play is ob- 
vious, as there are three offensive 
men against two defensive men. 
The former must not bunch up or 
the two men on defensive will be 
able to cover all three. On the 






































BREAKING IN BASKETBALL 


PAUL J. SCHISSLER 
Director of Athletics, Lombard College 


Mr. Schissler has coached both football and basketball at St. Viator, University of 


Nebraska, and Lombard, with exceptional success. 


He is a close student of ath- 


letics and has developed his own systems of play. His article on “Breaking” 
is not only timely, but well worth the consideration of all basketball coaches.— 


EpitTor’s NOTE. 


URING the middle of the bas- 

ketball season it is an interest- 
ing study to note the progress of 
the recognized teams of calibre 
throughout the country, and the 
reasons for the continued improve- 
ment of some or the sudden failure 
of others. 

A basketball team never stands 
still. Its work either becomes bet- 
ter or worse as the season wears 
on. Development or lack of devel- 
opment in the different phases of 
teamplay usually accounts for this. 

It is the purpose of this article 
to discuss briefly one of these im- 
portant factors in teamplay, name- 
ly, the breaking of a team from of- 
fense to defense and vice versa. 
To make a team change instantan- 
eously from one to the other is prob- 
ably the greatest problem of most 
coaches after the season is well un- 
der way. 

The Offensive Break: When a 
ball comes into the possession of a 
defensive player, the first move to- 
ward working the ball through to 
his own basket should begin at once. 
He should not hesitate or take time 
to stop and look, but size up his sit- 
uation on the run. He should pass 
immediately to a player of his own 
side coming toward him. If there 
is none he should start a dribble 
at full speed toward his goal, per- 
mitting his teammates to maneuver 
into position to work out whatever 
style of play the team may use in 
carrying the ball through to the 
basket. The man who makes the 
initial move with the ball is the all- 
important cog in the machine at 
the time of the break. If he is one 
step in front of his man it means 
that the opposition will be forced 


to weaken the defense beneath the 
basket by letting a guard leave his 
man and come out to meet him, thus 
opening the way for a quick pass 
to a man under the basket, or give 
him a shot close in. This partic- 
ular situation probably wins more 
points in close games than any 
other in basketball. To obtain sat- 
isfactory results in breaking offen- 
sively, the coach cannot emphasize 
too strongly upon his players the 
following points 

1. That a player must have his 
mind constantly alert and be able 
to size up a situation at a moment’s 
notice. 

2. That he start immediately for 
the ‘‘clear’’; not rush into a de- 
fensive trap. 

3. That he must pass or dribble 
quickly enough so that his guard 
eannot turn and catch up or get 
between him and the basket. 

When the ball comes into the pos- 
session of a team and the entire 
opposition is between the ball and 
the goal, then it is necessary to 
maneuver to draw the opponents 
out of position, but when a team 
has a clear break, lack of judgment 
and speed alone can keep it from 
securing a splendid opportunity to 
score. 

The Defensie Break: This is 
simply a reverse of the offense. It 
is fully as important or even more 
so than the other. As one prominent 
student of the game says, ‘‘the of- 
fense may be off color on baskets, 
but the defense should never have 
an off night.’’ 

The instant the opponents inter- 
cept a pass in scrimmage, secure the 
ball out of bounds, or take it off 
your basket when a shot is missed, 
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the players should break to their 
defensive positions at top speed. No 
matter what thestyleof defense may 
be, it is generally agreed that (1) a 
man should be in such a position 
that he is between the opponent and 
his goal, keeping both the man and 
the ball in view; (2) that he shall 
be in a position near enough to the 
man to have a chance of intercept- 
ing a pass to him or cover him im- 
mediately as he receives it; (3) 
that he shall be on the balls of his 
feet in a position to move with his 
opponent in any direction ; (4) that 
he shall at no time by a quick 
charge toward the opponent com- 
mit himself in such a way that the 
opponent can pivot and dribble 
around him. 

A team continually drilled on 
breaking defensively invariably 
holds the scores down and some- 
times breaks up the offense and de- 
feats a team its superior in every 
other respect. 

In closing, it may be well again to 
repeat a few of the fundamentals 
used in the break. 

The first is the proper delivery 
of a pass from any position or an- 
gle when the ball comes suddenly 
into the possession of a defensive 
player and he becomes a cog in the 
offensive machine. The _ player 
should learn at the beginning of the 
season te use a push pass, under- 
hand, hook and overhand pass 
equally well so that he need never 
hesitate or change his position in 
delivering the ball to a teammate. 

In the use of these four passes 
the player should’ remember to 
place the ball well out in front of 
the man to whom he is passing and 
to be certain that in leading the re- 
ceiver he is passing the ball waist 
high, or higher. Nothing slows up 
fast floor play so much as a low 


pass or a throw which forces the - 


receiver to reach back to catch 
the ball or stop short in an attempt 
to catch it. If possible, it is well 
to start players early in the season 


handling the ball while going at top 
speed. 

The push pass should be handled 
exactly like the push shot for a 
goal. The ball should be held on 
the finger tips and not permitted 
to touch the palm or heel of the 
hand. The fingers should be spread 
so as to cover as much of the surface 
of the ball as possible and the deliv- 
ery should be made with a snap, 
the thumbs turning or ‘‘english- 
ing’’ the ball. Keeping the ball on 
the finger tips assures a sharp hard 
pass and a greater degree of ac- 
euracy can thus be obtained than 
otherwise. 

The underhand pass is probably 
the hardest to guard, especially the 
one-hand pass. This pass also is 
more accurate when not permitted 
to rest on the palm or heel of the 
hand. 

The overhand pass is a straight 
one-hand, overhand baseball throw, 
and can be used to advantage in 
driving a long pass straight 
through to an unguarded player. 
It is probably the most accurate 
of all methods of passing, but the 
easiest to guard. 

The hook pass is probably the 
most difficult for the majority of 
players to handle. With the ball 
lying flat on the surface of the hand 
the player describes a quarter cir- 
cle over his head, allowing the ball 
to leave his hand at the uppermost 
point of the swing. If the player 
is making this pass to a man be- 
hind him he should pivot on his left 
foot and make a half turn in the 
air so that he is facing his man a* 
he throws the ball. The most diffi- 
cult feature of the ‘‘hook’’ pass is 
to make the passer shoot the ball 
so that it will slide directly off the 
finger tips and not off the side of 
the hand. 

If the ball goes straight off the 
ends of the fingers it will go 
straight and true, while if it is per- 
mitted to slide off the side or heel 

(Concluded on Page 19) 








HOW TO PUT THE SHOT 


UCCESS in shot putting de- 
pends very largely upon two 
things—mastery of form and com- 
plete relaxation while executing the 
movements. 
man is handicapped in putting a 
16-lb. shot, and speed is a prime 
requisite and then other qualifica- 
tions might be mentioned, but at- 
tention to the first mentioned fac- 
tors will greatly aid the shot putter. 
An immense amount of practice 
is necessary in learning shot put- 
ting form, which includes perfect 
timing, balance, codrdination and 
concentrated effort, consequently it 
will pay the man who would win 
points in the shot next May to be- 
gin practice at once. If gymna- 
sium facilities are not available and 
weather conditions make practice 
out of doors inadvisable, a great 
deal may be accomplished by prac- 
ticing the preliminary swings, the 
advance across the ring and the 
heave and reverse without a shot. 





Illustration I 


To be sure, a small 


However, it is far better to work 
with the implement if possible. 
Early in the practice season it is 
well to practice with a shot lighter 
than the one which will be used in 
competition. 

Illustration I shows the proper 
form at the back of the ring. The 
shot is held well up on the fingers, 
the elbow is low and close to the 
body. The athlete in the picture 
registers relaxation and poise. The 
weight is on the right leg and the 
right foot is at right angles to the 
direction in which the shot will be 
put. Some men prefer to point the 
right foot more nearly in the diree- 
tion in which the athlete will travel. 





Illustration II 


Illustration II shows the prelim- 
inary leg swings, which are made 
to assist in getting a quick propul- 
sion across the ring. The left leg 

-swings back behind the right leg 
and then forward again. The jump 
forward on the right leg is made 
as the left foot is kicked forward. 
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Some coaches teach a form in which 
the left leg is swung in front of the 
‘right leg, but this not only con- 
strains the leg swing but likewise 
has a tendency to turn the putter 
to the left when the jump is made. 
Regarding the travel across the 
ring, care must be exercised not 
to jump too high in the air; instead, 
the right foot should just clear the 
eround. 





Illustration III 


Illustration III shows the putter 
in the air following the leg swing. 
Note that the right foot skims the 
ground, the weight is back of the 
shot and the athlete is already pull- 
ing his right arm back so that he 
will be all ready to start his put 
when he lands and will not have 
to then make the preliminary pull- 
back motion of the arm. This pull 
back is important, but since it re- 
quires nicety of timing is not used 
by some performers. It inay be 
likened to the throwing motion in 


baseball, if the outfielder has time 
to draw his arm well back before 
throwing he is able to throw further 
than when he makes a snap throw 
with the ball held at his side. At 
the moment of landing too much at- 
tention cannot be given to the need 
of relaxing the muscles. 





Illustration IV 


Illustration IV. Here the com- 
petitor has landed on his right foot 
just about the center of the ring 
and the left foot is coming down 
near the front of the circle. It will 
be noted that the weight of the 
putter is behind and under the 
shot. The weight of the body is 
here largely on the right leg and 
the drive and push in the put is off 
the right foot. However, as the 
shot is shoved forward the body 
weight shifts to the other leg. Note 
that the knees are bent and the 
right shoulder is lower than the 
left. 
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Illustration V 


Illustration V. The shot leaves 
the hand as the weight shifts from 
the right to the left leg. The fact 
that the shot leaves the hand while 
both feet are yet on the ground is 
interesting. If you watch a man 
put the shot you will think that the 
shot leaves the hand while the man 
is in the air in the reverse, but the 
shutter of the camera, which is 
faster than the eye, shows that this 
is not so. Note that the body and 
arm are stretched out in a follow 
through. The follow through is car- 
ried so far that if the putter did 
not reverse he would probably fall 
out of the ring. 


Preceding the final heave the put- 
ter crouches as shown in both Dia- 
grams III and IV; when the put is 
made the putter straightens up and 
reaches after the shot until he is 
clear upon his toes. A common 
fault with beginners is that they 





go across the ring straight up and 
do not crouch for their put. The 
reason why they do this is that 


. they are striving too much for 


speed in their travel across the 
circle. It will pay them to slow 
up enough to get the crouch. 


Illustration VI 


Illustration VI shows the reverse 
and the end of the follow through. 
The reverse consists of shifting the 
feet so that the right foot is placed 
where the left foot was when the 
shot was put. The left foot and 
left arm are used for balance and 
to assist in keeping the man from 
running out of the ring. The final 
position shows that the shot was 
put high in the air. Note that the 
head is up and that the arm and 
hand are extended in the path of 
the shot. A common fault in begin- 
ners is to duck the head and put 
the shot straight out from the 
shoulder. 





























PRELIMINARY FOOTWORK AND POSITIONS 
FOR BOXERS 


“TEX” RAY SMITH 


Lieutenant Smith served as boxing instructor;in the army camps in 1918, where 
he taught several thousand men the principle of boxing. He now conducts a 


school in boxing in Fort Worth, ,Tezas. 


He has been so successful in teaching 


the fundamentals of boxing that he was asked to write this article for THE 


JOURNAL. readers.—Ep1Tor’s NOTE. 


HE feet are as much of an es- 

sential to the boxer as his hands 
and his head; consequently, I have 
found that it pays to teach my pu- 
pils to move about easily and to 
keep their balance. The beginner 
finds this hard to do and frequent- 
ly trips when stepping forward or 
backward, because he gets his legs 
crossed. 

The position of ‘‘on guard’’ has 
been discussed briefly by Geo. 
Blake in the October number of 
THE JOURNAL; however, it will not 
do any harm if the same points are 
emphasized again and more in de- 
tail. The ‘‘on guard’’ position 





Illustration I 


taught in the army was almost a 
duplicate of the original Jack 
Dempsey’s position, and numerous 
authorities agree that this position, 
as shown in Il]lustations 1 and 2, is 
the one that the best boxers use. 
To assume this position, have the 
pupil stand with his hands at his 
sides and his heels together—the 





army position of ‘‘attention’’ is a 
good position to start from. 


With 





Illustration II 


the hands still at the side, take a 
natural walking pace forward with 
the left foot. The left foot should 
be flat on the floor while the right 
heel is raised from one to three 
inches from the floor. With the el- 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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A WORD FOR COMPETITIVE ATHLETICS 


This is the season of the year when inter-school and inter-college ath- 
leties are condemned. Ever since college athletics attracted public atten- 
tion they have been assailed at frequent intervals and probably always will 
be attacked. There are several reasons why we may expect each year a 
certain number of articles and a certain number of speeches directed at 
competitive athletics. First, from the time of the aescetics, who held 
that only the mind and spirit were pure, down to the time of the Scholas- 
ties with their contempt for everything but the intellect, on down to the 
Puritans, who held in contempt everything but the spiritual, those who 
have had to do with matters pertaining to Physical Training have felt 
the opposition of prejudiced persons who refuse to accept the proposition 
that body, mind and soul are closely interrelated. Then there is another 
class of those who always ‘‘view with alarm’’ any enterprise that attracts 
public favor. Some of these men are ‘‘jealous of the fact that the daily 
press devotes more space to the college games than to their chosen sub- 
jects in the field of education, and further because the pay of some suc- 
cessful coaches is greater than the pay which they receive; and then, too, 
there are some who believe in our American sports, and believing honestly 
strive to combat some of the evils which are attendant upon these games 
and contests. 

One of the chief arguments made against college athletics is that they 
take too much of the athlete’s time and thus interfere with his class 
room work. The best judge of whether this position is well taken or not 
is the man who some fifteen or twenty years ago competed on some college 
team. After this much time has elapsed he has had many opportunities 
not only to learn his own limitations and to judge whether he might 
have been better equipped for his life’s struggle had he devoted the time 
that he gave to training for his college team to his studies, but further 
he has had a chance to see whether his classmates who did not train for 
the team have been enabled to get more out of life than he has. The 
writer has yet to find a man who was successful in his college athletics 
who would give up the experience and training which he obtained on the 
athletic field for better marks, assuming that*he would have used the 
time which was given to athletic training for more intensive work on his 
academic subjects, which is doubtful. Then there is another point that 
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pertains to the discussion and that is the rule now universally adopted 
which requires an athlete to do satisfactory work in his classes before 
he may compete on the team. 

Another objection that is usually made to our present day system of 
athletics is that too much money is expended on them. While admitting 
that all who are directly connected with the administration of athletics 
need to be on guard against commercializing our contests, yet it is well to 
remind those who make this criticism that in almost all instances the 
money so expended does not come from the school and college treasuries, 
but rather from the admittance fees paid by the public, and further that 
in a great many institutions the faculties and governing boards look to 
the athletic teams to earn enough money to conduct the required physical 
training for the entire student bodies. 


COLLEGE MEN IN OLYMPICS 


That the educational institutions have trained approximately 70 per 
cent of the men who have won first places for America in the Olympic 
meets frgm 1896 to 1912, has just been pointed out by Dr. Joseph E. 
Raycroft of Princeton University. In reaching this conclusion, Dr. Ray- 
eroft counted the so-called ‘‘Stadium Events’’, ineluding the 10,000 
metre cross-country run, the 3,000 metre steeple chase, the 3,000 metre 
walk, the 10,000 meter walk, and the 56-lb. weight throw. Since these 
events are not included in the college programs of track and field events, 
the results are all the more remarkable. 


The total number of first places won by Americans in the meets of 1896, 
1900, 1904, 1906, 1908, and 1912, Dr. Rayeroft finds, was 85. The college- 
trained men won 60 of these first places, or 70 per cent of all the first 
places won by Americans in these six meets. 


In the Inter-Allied Meet, held in the Pershing Stadium in 1919, it will 
be recalled that the point winners for this country were very largely 
college-trained men. Further, the splendid athletic ‘teams which repre- 
sented the various regiments and divisions in the Army and Navy 1917- 
1919 were almost entirely composed of men who had received their train- 
ing in the schools and colleges. 


These facts are significant and should be considered by school and 
college coaches. . The time was when the A. A. U., the athletic clubs, and 
the professional organizations developed most of the men who were 
prominent in athletics in the United States. Today conditions are dif- 
ferent and the number of athletes developed in the athletic clubs during 
the past few years is very small. It has been found easier to induce 
recent graduates and even undergraduates to accept so-called athletic 
memberships and to compete under club colors. The schools and colleges 
have taken the lead, not only in developing exceptional performers, but 
also in the matter of extending athletic training to the masses. 
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PRELIMINARY FOR BOXERS 
(Continued from Page 15) 
bows at the side, raise the left hand 
(palm downward with the fist 
closed) until the hand points to- 
ward the center of the opponent’s 
body. Next, raise the right hand 
across the body with the open palm 
toward the opponent until the right 
thumb is in front of the left nipple 
The boxer must keep his chin 
drawn in and, above all, he must 


practices foot movements or hitting. 

After learning the proper on 
guard position, then the simple 
foot movements, such as moving 
forward, to the rear, to the right 
and left, should be taught. The 
first of these movements which I 
teach is the ‘‘forward’’, which con- 
sists merely of moving the front 
foot quickly to the front and fol- 
lowing it with the right. This is 
not so simple as it sounds, as the 





Illustration III 


not set himself stiffly, but, with his 
muscles relaxed, must be ready to 
move about easily and quickly. The 
elbows should be kept close to the 
body for the purpose of protection. 
The ‘‘on guard’’ position may be 
altered by leaning slightly forward 
or backward, as necessity requires. 
The embryo boxer should learn the 
guard position perfectly before he 


pupil must gain his speed by shov- 
ing forward with the right foot. 
This movement may be repeated 
any number of times, depending 
on the distance to be covered. Of 
course, this movement is only used 
when following up an opponent, as 
in moving closer to him while still 
remaining ‘‘on guard’’. 
(Concluded on Page 20) 





























BREAKING IN BASKETBALL 


BREAKING IN BASKETBALL 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


of the hand it will curve downward 
and fall short. 


Another important fundamental 
used in quick breaking is the drib- 
ble. No fundamental of basketball 
is more important if used correctly 
and atthe proper time, although it 
can be the most detrimental factor 
in team play if misused. To be 
able to use the dribble without slow- 
ing up team play, the player must 
learn to bounce the ball with his 
fingers, keeping his wrist rigid, his 
arm nearly straight, his elbows 
away from his body and not to 
bounce the ball higher than his 
waist line. If the player can be 
taught to lean forward in dribbling, 
greater speed can often be obtained. 


The pivot and reverse turn also 
may be used to great advantage in 
a break through a defense when the 
player in possession of the ball is 
met suddenly by a defensive man 
who charges hard into the ball. A 
quick -pivot will always assure the 
offensive player a safe pass back 
to a teammate and in case the oppo- 
nent commits himself to a great ex- 
tent in rushing him he may even 
pivot or turn clear of the guard and 
have a clear dribble through to the 
basket or to such a position which 
will make the defense shift and give 
him a clear pass to a teammate 
breaking into the basket. 








DEBATE MATERIAL 
. Winning Rules for Debaters, $1.00 


— 


prepaid. 
2. Practical Debate Rebuttal Points, 
$1.00 prepaid. 


. Working Up a Debate, $1 prepaid. 

. Wording of Debate Subject and 
Choice of Sides, $1.00 prepaid. 

. Material, References, etc., price de- 
pending on what is desired. 

6. Briefs and Outlines of Debates. 

Address 
DR. ELMER C. GRIFFITH 


924 Chapel St. Walnut Hills 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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JUST OUT 


EVERY ATHLETIC 
DIRECTOR*AND COACH 
should have this book— 


the Official 


WIMMING GUIDE of 
the American Swim- 
ming Association and the 
National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, Edited 
by F. W. Luehring. Con- 
tains Official Rules for 
Swimming, Diving and 
WATER GAMES; also 
Handbook of Life Saving, 
all records, etc., etc. The 
most complete Swimming 
Guide ever published, 192 
pages of useful informa- 
tion. 


Profusely illustrated. 


Sent postpaid upon receipt 
of 25c in stamps. Your 
copy is ready, send for it. . 

















701 N. Sangamon St. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


“There is Wilson 
Equipment for Every Sport” 
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PRELIMINARY FOR BOXERS 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


The ‘‘rear’’ movement is merely 
a reversal of the forward move- 
ment. The pupil moves the right 
(rear) foot to the rear and follows 
with the left. In executing this 
movement the weight is shifted 
slightly to the forward foot and 
the right foot is shoved back and 


the left foot is brought over the 
same distance the pupil stepped 
with the right, and he is on guard 
again. There are many variations 
of this movement and many combi- 
nations that help to make it effee- 
tive. In Illustrations 3 and 4 I 
have tried to illustrate the effective- 
ness of this movement in making 
an opponent miss a straight left for 
the face, at the same time landing 





Illustration IV 
a left hook to the body and blocking 


not stepped back. 

To execute the move to the right 
or the right-step is slightly more 
complicated. Look carefully at the 
position in Illustration No. 1. From 
this position the right step is made 
by shifting the weight to the ball 
of the left foot; use the ball of the 
foot as a pivot and turn quickly 
toward the right, stepping off to 
the right with the right foot; then 


_the opponent’s right. 


Notice that 
a duck is used in combination with 
this step. 

All of these foot movements will 
be much easier to execute and more 
effective, if the pupil is instructed 
to barely raise the foot clear of the 
floor (almost sliding it), and to 
shove the foot quickly through the 
movement. 
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Qu. With three minutes yet to 
play, a substitute reported to the 
timer and scorer previous to enter- 
ing the game. While the ball was 
being scrimmaged under our bas- 
ket, the scorer blew his whistle, but 
due to the cheering the referee did 
not hear the whistle, so the timer 
fired the gun. As the pistol was 
fired, a basket was made. Will you 
please answer these points: (1) May 
a man be substituted before the ball 
is dead? (2) Has the timer or 
scorer authority to fire the pistol 
except at the end of the half? (3) 
If a scorer does fire his pistol be- 
fore the end of the half, as in the 
case stated above, and the goal is 
scored before the referee declares 
the ball dead, should the goal 
count? (4) If the substitute goes 
on the floor while the ball is be- 
ing serimmaged, should the referee 
penalize his team ?—W. M., Illinois. 

Ans. (1) No. (2) No. (3) Yes. 
(4) Yes. 








AIDS TO COACHES 
TRACK AND FIELD 


Twenty-four articles which describe in 
detail the form in Track and Field Events 


76. General Principles of Training 
Including suggestions on fatigue 
and physiology of exercise for 
track athletes. 

77. How to Sprint 

78. How to Run 440 and |880 

79. How to Run the High Hurdles 

80. How to Run the Low Hurdles 

81. How to Put the Shot 

82. How to Throw the Discus 

83. How to Throw the Hammer 

84. How to Throw the Javelin 

85. How to High Jump 

86. How to Broad Jump 

87. How to Pole Vault 

88. How to Run the Relays 

89. Generalship in Track and Field 

90. Hints to Coaches 

91. How to Run Off a Meet 

32. Digest of Track and Field Rules 

93. How to Chart Progress of Team 

94. Scouting and Values of Dope Card 

95. Record Blanks for Officials 
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97. Construction of Track and Field 
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99. Cross-Country Running 
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IS FOOTBALL AN ASSET TO THE COLLEGE? 


BY 
CHARLES W. BACHMAN 


Mr. Bachman is a graduate of the University of Notre Dame, where he played 
guard and fullback on the Varsity team. He was All-Western guard in 1914 and 


the choice of most critics for All-American guard in 1916. 


He was Assistant 


Coach at De Pauw University in 1917, and played center on the Great Lakes 


Naval Station team, which won the National Service championship in 1918. 


He 


was chosen All-Service center in that year. In 1919 he was Head Coach of football 
and track at Northwestern University, and for the past two years has held the 
same position with the Kansas State Agricultural College.—EpirTor’s Nore. 


OT so many years ago the other 

members of the faculty looked 
upon the football coach as a neces- 
sary evil. It was understood that 
he was a man of no particular abil- 
ity, intellectually inferior to them- 
selves, but to be tolerated because 
the demand for football in the col- 
leges was so strong that it could not 
be resisted. Their sole hope was to 
keep both under faculty supervi- 
sion. But times have changed. The 
coach of today finds himself in a 
position as dignified and influential 
for good as it is unique—a position 
won by sheer merit of service to the 
college. He not only has in his 
keeping the tradition, the reputa- 
tion, and the honor of the college 
in football—things which are ex- 
ceedingly dear to the hearts of the 
students and alumni—but he is 
charged with a far greater respon- 
sibility, for to him falls in a great 
measure the task of supervising 
and moulding the physical, mental, 
and moral growth of the students 
under his direction. Through them 
he reaches out to influence the men- 
tal attitude, the ideals, and the tone 
of the entire student community to 
a far greater degree than the super- 
ficial observer or the hostile critic 
may care to admit. So important 
has become the position of the 
coach, and so powerful his influence 
upon the men under his care and 
upon the institution at large, that 
our colleges and universities are 
taking special precautions to fill 
this important position with men 
distinguished not only for notable 
athletic achievements, but for their 
qualities of leadership and their 
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high moral standards. The wisdom 
displayed by college administrative 
officers in adhering to this policy 
cannot be questioned when one re- 
calls the affectionate respect with 
which men of mature years, compe- 
tent to judge of those qualities 
which make for success and good 
citizenship, speak of the coaches 
who in years gone by taught them 
the fundamentals of manhood on 
the football field where a man’s 
worth is reckoned in manly quali- 
ties instead of in bank accounts or 
political preferment. Truly, the 
football coach must be a friend, 
philosopher, and guide to the boys 
whom he seeks to assist as they 
struggle with the great problem of 
learning to be men. 

Football, which is purely an 
American game, has grown tre- 
mendously in popularity since the 


first intercollegiate contest was 
played between Rutgers and 


Princeton in 1869. But it was not 
until America entered the war and 
was confronted with a pressing 
need for men possessed of initia- 
tive, executive ability, and out- 
standing qualities of leadership 
that the true value of the game 
was realized. It was played in all 
of our training camps, and the 
game was not limited to college 
trained men, but was taught to all 
because of its value in making fight- 
ing men. The University of Notre 
Dame, a university which has con- 
sistently the most successful foot- 
ball teams in the United States, 
famous for its superb spirit, ac- 
counts for that spirit largely by 
the fact that every Notre Dame 
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student plays, and is encouraged 
to play the game. The morale and 
fighting qualities of the American 
armies in France were sources of 
amazement to the French. They 
were without explanation. The 
light of comprehension, however, 
dawned upon that sturdy old war- 
rior, Marshal Foch, as he sat an in- 
terested spectator at a Princeton. 
Yale game. He knew little of the 
rules governing the game, but there 
were other essentials of the sport 
that he could appreciate. As the 
tide of the battle swayed to and 
fro, he pondered upon the remark- 
able fighting spirit of the men, the 
fierceness of the bewildering, com- 
plicated attack, and the dogged de- 
termination of the defense; he mar- 
veled at the wild, unrestrained en- 
thusiasm of the vast crowd as it 
cheered the players on to greater 
effort. In the tone of one to whom 
many things have been revealed, 
he gave voice to a comment as sig- 
nificant as it was brief: ‘‘I See!’’ 
Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry, and the 
Argonne had their explanation. 
The demand for football has be- 
come so great during the past few 
years that no institution of learn- 
ing of any consequence is without 
its team. Students, alumni, and 
lovers of athletic sports in general 
look forward to the autumn pastime 
with genuine delight, for in foot- 
ball they find a game which fulfills 
their idea of a really great sport. 
Although the actual play consumes 
only sixty minutes, every one of 
those minutes has its particular 
thrill. The incidents of that hour 
are often so remarkable that they 


are talked of for years. Recollec- 
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tions of the events of a great game 
or the feats of a great player are 
among the most cherished posses- 
sions of a college student and are 
handed down from generation to 
generation to merge into that in- 
tangible something which is called 
“*tradition’’, upon which as a foun- 
dation is built the structure of col- 
lege loyalty. Is this loyalty an as- 
set to the college? A single inci- 
dent may be ¢ited by way of illus- 
tration. Within the past year a 
fund of $2,000,000 has been sub- 
scribed by the students and alumni 
of the University of Illinois for the 
erection of a magnificent stadium 
which will be presented to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as a pledge of 
their unwavering loyalty and will 
stand as a stately memorial to the 
Illinois men who gave their lives in 
the World War. 

One of the most important things 
that football does is to develop in 
the participant the spirit of contest ; 
not the quarrelsome, , vindictive 
spirit, but the spirit which enables 
him to take his part, to stand stout- 
ly against heavy odds and even in 
the face of repeated reverses to 
come back again and again un- 
daunted; in a word, the winning 
spirit which is indispensable in 
life’s battles is the logical result of 
a properly developed spirit of con- 
test. General Sherman once said, 
“Give me the city boy for a soldier, 
for he has been fighting all his 
life.’’ And it is true. His is a 
ease of the survival of the fittest; 
he fights his way to school, and he 
fights his way back again. On the 


other hand, the country boy, living 
in comparative isolation and under 
entirely different conditions, meet- 
ing neither the same number nor 
the same variety of people, is apt 
to reach college age without acquir- 
ing the alertness and self-confidence 
of the city boy. Not until he has 
been in direct contact with the city 
boy does he begin to realize that 


possibly he himself may be the bet- 
ter man. With him football works 
wonders. It teaches him self-reli- 
ance; it develops mental alertness ; 
it creates in him a properly con- 
trolled aggressiveness—in fact, it 
supplies all the equipment neces- 
sary for him to compete successfully 
with his more experienced city 
brother. His superior physique, 
due to his early farm training, does 
much to offset any disadvantage he 
may have experienced from the iso- 
lation of country life. Endowed 
as he unquestionably is with at least 
average intelligence, he quickly 
grasps the force of the statement 
that to be really educated a man 
must be trained both mentally and 
physieally. 

The far-sighted Cecil Rhodes real- 
ized this fact, and placed special 
emphasis upon the physical as well 
as upon the intellectual side of a 
college man’s training when he 
made the provision that in compet- 
ing for the Rhodes Scholarship can- 
didates must give satisfactory evi- 
dence of athletic as well as scholas- 
tie proficiency. 

Certainly there is no game, and 
probably no other available means, 
better fitted than is football to de- 
velop the ideals of fair play, and 
the penalties for infractions of its 
rules are severe. Right here the 
coach and his code of morals come 
into play. Happily the ‘‘ win-at-all- 
cost coach’’, who teaches or permits 
his team to make use of unfair tac- 
tics during contests, or who encour- 
ages and winks at crafty violations 
of the eligibility rules governing in- 
tercollegiate contests in which his 
team is engaged, that type of coach 
is rapidly disappearing. He should 
be and will be eliminated from our 
college life, not only because he is 
a menace to the clean, ionest sport 
for which our colleges stand, but 
because he is an evil influence in 
the student community. In his 
place must be the coach who, al- 
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though anxious to win, will do so 
through the development of a sci- 
entific system of play which de- 
pends for success upon quick think- 
ing, concentrated action, and atten- 
tion to detail, rather than upon 
roughshod and _ unsportsmanlike 
methods. Note this passage from 
the leading article of the November 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL; it is by Field- 
ing H. Yost: ‘‘ Perhaps the most in- 
sidious destroyer of morals, how- 
ever, is the desire of the team or a 
member of that team to play foot- 
ball in a ‘dirty’, rough, or malicious 
manner. It is impossible for any 
player to do his best if he is endeav- 
oring to violate the rules of the 
game or to injure intentionally a 
man on the opposing team. His 
efforts are then bent on something 
different from football; his mind 
is diverted from doing his part per- 
fectly in the play and the result is 
disorganization. * * * With few 
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exceptions the team that puts up 
a clean game will win. Unfair 
tactics are no more effective in 
football than they are in anything 
else. It is the team with a clear 
conscience that will have morale, 
and morale is a big factor in deter- 
mining the outcome of football 
games.”’ 


Football is characterized not only 
by the spirit of fair play, but to 
an outstanding degree by the spirit 
of loyalty. The expressions of loy- 
alty at a football game appear to 
the unsympathetic observer as rath- 
er grotesque. What to him seems 
to be nothing more than a howling 
mob is in reality a completely unit- 
ed student community, earnestly, 
although noisily, engaged in the aec- 
complishment of a certain clearly 
defined, and for the time all-import- 
ant, task. Most of the people who 
witness the wild hilarity and ex- 
citement of the student crowd do 
not grasp the real significance of 
the spectacle, and consequently fail 
to form a true conception of college 
spirit. They do not realize that 
the demonstration of ‘‘pep’’ is the 
outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace, and that 
the step from loyalty to team and 
college to the higher and nobler loy- 
alty to country is short, easy and 
logical. A moment of serious re- 


flection on the connection of the 
college man with the momentous 
events of the past few years must 
win an _ exceedingly charitable 
judgment for him and his youth- 
ful eccentricities. When the coun- 
try called its men he abandoned 
the padded jersey and leather hel- 
met for the olive drab or the blue, 
and the college monogram gave 
place to that of the nation. To his 
everlasting honor it can be said 
that he played the great game ac- 
cording to his training ; with a loy- 
alty and a devotion worthy of this 
training he gave everything with- 
out reserve; and he followed the 


path of duty without flinching 
wherever it might lead—to death 
or decoration. This example should 
forever silence those who are labor- 
ing under the impression that col- 
lege athletic life is made up of rah 
rah inspirations. This phase which 
attracts the most attention is, in 
reality, merely his way of express- 
ing an earnest and enthusiastic 
conviction that his college stands 
for the highest and best achieve- 
ment in everything. He is not try- 
ing to act like a wild Indian, but 
is finding a convenient, if explosive, 
method of relieving himself of an 
excessive enthusiasm which might 


otherwise find an outlet in less 
harmless activities. True college 
spirit fosters clean fun, not hood- 
lumism. A crowd of college boys, 
however reckless and lawless they 
may appear to be, can really always 
be restrained and kept within prop- 
er bounds by an appeal to their 
loyalty. The mere suggestion that 
their conduct must never be un- 
worthy of the standards and tradi- 
tions of their college will work 
wonders when a similar suggestion 
of disciplinary measures of a forcei- 
ble nature may precipitate a riot. 


Thus far one of the most conspic- 
uous benefits of football has not 
been mentioned, that is, the phys- 
ical benefit accruing to the player. 
In one sense this benefit is closely 


connected with a definite moral ben- 
efit. The man who would play foot- 
ball is, from the outset, on his honor 
to observe strict training rules. He 
is obliged to refrain from smoking, 
drinking, late hours, and other 
forms of dissipation. The mere 
fact of leading such a simple and 
wholesome life is a benefit so ob- 
vious that it needs only a passing 
mention. It is true that accidents 
occur on the football field; it is 
true that the players are often 
bruised and battered and weary; 
but they submit willingly to these 
and other hardships for the love of 
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the game itself, for the sheer joy 
of combat, and for the honor—than 
which there is none greater in the 
eyes of the college man—of carry- 
ing the colors of his alma mater 
into the battle against worthy op- 
ponents. In spite of the careful 
training which keeps the men fit 
and in condition to endure hard- 
ships there are injuries; but sta- 
tistics show that the number of 
players who are seriously injured 
during the football season is ex- 
traordinarily low when the number 
playing the game is taken into con- 
sideration. This stands out espe- 
cially when compared with the pro- 
portion of serious automobile in- 
juries for the same period. More- 
over, the injuries in football are 
usually slight sprains, strains, or 
bruises, from which men recover 
quickly. Then, too, there are the 
spectators. The physical benefit 
they derive through getting into 
the fresh air and exercising their 
lungs for the better part of an af- 
ternoon is not always appreciated. 
They come home tired, but happy, 
and their weariness is of the whole- 
some sort. It would be rather diffi- 
eult to convince any one of them 
that football is not_one of the most 
important of college activities. 
Finally, football is wellnigh in- 
dispensable. Every broad-gauge in- 
stitution of learning today accepts 
the fact that the building of clean, 
healthy, sound bodies is as much its 
business as instruction in the sci- 
ences or the classics. This import- 
ant function of body-building is 
made interesting and _ therefore 
more effective by means of games, 
interelass and intercollegiate; for 
when the element of play is intro- 
duced the young people respond 
much more readily than they do 
to more methodical instruction, 
such as is given in the classes in 
physical education. And football 
is the king among games. It is a 
college sport, played by college stu- 
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dents, for college crowds. So firm 
a grip has it upon the student 
bodies that in institutions of learn- 
ing, such as California, Columbia, 
and Northwestern, where for one 
reason or another the experiment 
of dropping football from the list 


of college activities has been tried, 
sentiment has compelled the resto- 
ration of the sport. Possibly the 
statement that many students 
choose their college because of its 
reputation in football may prove 
disconcerting to certain educators 
who deplore the rapidly growing 
influence of the game, but, never- 
theless, it is an incontrovertible 
fact. This should not cause uneas- 
iness, however, because on the 
whole the young men who are worth 


while can and will, in the course of 
their college career, make such ad- 
justments of relative values as are 
necessary to their welfare. 


Football is a wonderful tie bind- 
ing students of past generations to 
their college and keeping alive an 
interest which might otherwise 
wane as the years pass. Homecom- 
ing Day is now an institution in 
American colleges, and this event 
of the college calendar always falls 
on the day of a big football game. 
The connection is not hard to find. 
Aside from this, football is becom- 
ing more and more a point of con- 
tact between the college and the 
public ; for during recent years, the 
public has come to support footba!] 
with an enthusiasm little less de- 
monstrative than that of the stu- 
dents themselves. There are few 
fiields in the country capable of ac- 
commodating the crowds who wish 
to attend the games. Take for ex- 
ample, the Yale stadium. Although 
it has a capacity of 72,000, it cannot 
meet the demands for seating space, 
and recently when the proposition 
of enlarging it to 117,000 was con- 
sidered it was thought that this 
could be little more than a tem- 


porary expedient. There can be no 
doubt of the value of this connec- 
tion in the ease of the college. In- 
dividuals becoming interested in 
one phase of college activity can 
be easily interested in some of the 
less spectacular but equally im- 


portant lines of work. To the care- 
ful observer, the problem of making 
use of and directing this interest 
to the benefit of the college seems 
to be one which no farsighted ad- 
ministrative official can afford to 
ignore. 


The student has a certain amount 
of time to devote to recreation. The 
idea is to get him to devote that 
time to good, healthy .recreation 
instead of to that which is unwhole- 
some in its environment and its ef- 


fects. Viewed from the standpoint 
of recreational value to the indi- 
vidual himself and to the student 
community at large, the encourage- 
ment of any sport which in itself 
is clean and wholesome, and at the 
same time is played under nearly 
ideal conditions, free from influ- 
ences which tend toward corruption 


and demoralization, would be sound 
educational policy. But when this 
sport is recognized, as football is, 
as one of the powerful factors in 
character building as well as a force 
which fosters and develops the 
qualities of good citizenship, then 
the policy of encouragement can no 
longer be a matter of choice, but is 


imperative. Probably the most dig- 
nified responsibility with which the 
educational institutions of today 
are charged is that of planting and 
developing the principles of good 
citizenship in the minds of our 
young people. This being true it is 
incumbent upon those who guide 
the destinies of these institutions 
to be diligent in searching out, and 
intelligent in making use of, all 
those forces which may contribute 
to the full acceptance of this 
responsibility. 
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(Concluded from Page 6) 
sal earmarks of an eastern offensive 
in basketball. 

The University of Pennsylvania 
five was the first to develop the 
principle of keeping the ball to a 
marked extent by developing a type 
of defense offensive in which retain- 
ing the ball in the back court fea- 
tured the entire game. They also 
used this style of play as the main 
weapon for winning the eastern 
championship one year. In their 
game with Cornell, a few years ago, 
the score at the end of the first half 
was 4 to 5 and at the end of the 
game 9 to 10 in favor of Penn. 

Most eastern teams now use the 
method of ‘‘freezing’’ the ball in 
the back court in the last few min- 
utes of play, if they are a point or 
two in the lead in a tight game. 
This practice is no longer consid- 
ered unsportsmanlike, but is, by 
general consent, considered one of 
the marks of a skilled team, but it 
takes a very clever team to contin- 
ually keep possession of the ball. 
The usual procedure is to pass the 
ball back and forth around the 
pivot man back near the opponent’s 
goal until the opponents have been 
drawn down in a frantic effort to 
secure possession of the ball. When 
this happens, at a given signal one 
member of the team in possession 
of the ball cuts down the side of the 
court at top speed, after which the 
ball is delivered to him at the psy- 
chological moment and he scores a 
goal, which usually completes the 
final upset of the team not in pos- 
session of the ball. This type of 
offensive is very effective when a 
team is in the lead. It is, of course, 
suicidal when a team is on the short 
end of the score. 
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MAKING THE FREE-STYLE TURN IN 
SWIMMING 


EDWIN H. (“LARRY”) WOOD 
Instructor and Coach of Swimming, Oregon State Agricultural College; formerly 
Instructor and Coach at The Mercerburg (Pa.) Academy and The 
Lewis and Clark (Spokane, Wash.) High School. 


WIMMING records are falling 
so fast— particularly in the 
century and half-century distances 
—that aspirants for new records 
must seek not only to improve their 
strokes but also to learn and to 
practice the quickest and surest 
method of making free-style turns. 
Although a great deal has been 
said and written in regard to the 
importance of making the turns 
quickly, not nearly enough atten- 
tion is given to this matter at prac- 
tices, either by coaches or by the 
men under them. They seem to fail 
to realize that fast-turning swim- 
mers have a decided edge on their 
less adept opponents, and that, gen- 
erally speaking, a clever turner 
profits by the number of turns in a 
race, this being indicated by com- 
parative records made on long and 
short courses. 

While it is true that many swim- 
mers possess the ability to turn 
quickly, their style of turn is such 
that they just barely touch; and 
in the case of the least miscaleula- 
tion, they are liable to be subject 
to disqualification for not having 
touched at all. 

The secret of the turn that I ex- 
ecute—and it has been commended 
by several nationally-known aquat- 
ic authorities—lies in the arm 
sweep. It is made vertically. The 
turn that one usually sees is made 
with a horizontal sweep of the turn- 
ing arm, the hand being placed off 
to one side. This leaves the turn- 
ing arm extended in an awkward po- 
sition after the turn has been made, 
and if the sweep has been made 
vigorously, it will pull the swim- 
mer’s body out of proper position. 

Let this method be tried: (I am 
assuming that the swimmer turns 


from right to left.) Time strokes 
so that the left arm starts its last 
stroke when the left hand is about 
one foot from the wall. (The left 
hand should not touch the wall dur- 
ing any part of the turn.) If 
strokes are timed as I have suggest- 
ed, the last left-arm pull will be 
sufficient to bring the body up to 
the wall. At the same time that the 
last left-arm pull is being made, the 
swimmer should draw up his knees, 
or ‘‘tuck’’, preparatory to swing- 
ing his body around. Next, sweep 
the right arm down vertically, di- 
rectly in front of the face, not off 
to one side. The forceful arm 
sweep will assist in twisting around 
the body; and if the swimmer will 
plant his right hand in the proper 
position and pivot on it, he will 
find — after having completed his 
body twist — that his right arm is 
in the proper position to be straight- 
ened, preparatory to the push-off. 
It does not have to be drawn in to 
the side as is necessary when the 
arm is swept horizontally and when 
the hand is planted off to one side. 
Never grasp the edge or scum 
trough of the pool. To do so is to 
mark one’s self as a novice. Never 
push on the end wall of the pool 
when making the turn. This will 
spoil any style of turn. Merely 
touch the end of the pool very light- 
ly with the finger tips when mak- 
ing the arm sweep. 

Though theoretically simple, this 
style of turn is by no means easy to 
acquire, particularly by seasoned 
swimmers who have long used a dif- 
ferent style. Ten minutes conscien- 
tious practice every day, however, 
will gradually bring the swimmer 
to the point where all the motions 
described will be made easily, 
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